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•  Trends  and  Issues 


^‘Action  BOW*’  on  school  construction  aid 

was  recommended  by  President  Eisenhower  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  message  to  the  new  Congress.  In 
what  is  regarded  as  a  change  in  administration  policy, 
the  President  said  the  classroom  shortage  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  schools  “is  of  immediate  concern  to  all  of  our 
people.”  While  pointing  out  that  the  state  conferences 
on  education  were  carrying  forward  up-to-date  analy¬ 
ses  on  grave  educational  problems,  the  President  said 
various  factors  have  produced  “an  unprecedented 
classroom  shortage”  on  which  action  must  be  taken 
^  now.  Without  impairing  state  responsibilities,  he  con- 
W  tinned,  the  Federal  Government  can  serve  as  an  effec¬ 
tive  agent  in  dealing  with  the  problem.  He  will  send 
Congress  a  message  with  an  “affirmative  program”  on 
the  classroom  shortage  on  Feb.  15. 

Bills  for  billions  for  schools  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  new  Congress.  Among  these:  Identical 
school  construction  aid  bills  from  Rep.  Carroll  D. 
Kearns,  chairman  of  a  House  education  subcommittee 
that  studied  the  problem,  and  Rep.  Cleveland  M. 
Baily,  who  will  become  full  committee  chairman. 
These  bills  contain  no  money  figure.  They  simply 
authorize  appropriation  of  as  much  money  as  needed 
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on  a  matching  basis  over  a  six-year  period.  Rep. 
Kearns  estimates  the  need  will  be  for  about  $1  billion 
a  year  from  the  Federal  government.  This  would  be 
matched  by  local  funds.  A  Senate  Bill,  sponsored  by 
Sen.  Lister  Hill,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  would  authorize  uants  of  a  half 
billion  a  year  for  two  years  for  school  building. 

Loans  to  states  will  be  opposed  if  they  are 
recommended  by  the  President,  says  Rep.  Carroll  D. 
Kearns.  Congress  will  fight  any  proposal  that  schools 
be  built  with  Federal  guaranteed  loans  rather  than  by 
outright  grants,  he  pointed  out.  Belief  j^rsists  among 
educators,  however,  that  the  President  nas  in  mind  a 
system  of  guaranteeing  loans  to  the  states  which  he 
will  propose  in  his  Feb.  15  message.  Rep.  Kearns 
doubts  that  the  President  will  now  urge  a  loan  system 
in  view  of  evidence  collected  by  Congress  that  no 
loan  prouam  will  meet  the  needs.  He  hopes  Con¬ 
gressional  leaders  in  the  field  will  get  “an  opportunity 
to  talk  to  the  White  House”  in  advance  of  the  mes¬ 
sage. 

Secnrity  program  may  dictate  hiring  and 

firing  of  personnel  in  schools  and  colleges,  warns  the 
American  Council  on  Education.  Such  a  course,  says 
the  Council  in  a  recently  issued  report,  would  “drive 
at  the  heart  of  intellectual  freedom.”  The  report  ad¬ 
vocates  that  those  in  authority  “constantly  re-evaluate 
security  problems,”  and  continue  to  resist  “efforts  on 
the  part  of  Government  agencies  to  extend  clearance 
requirements”  to  those  in  nonclassified  activities.  “Any 
effort,  whether  calculated  or  unconscious,  no  matter 
how  well  intended,  which  puts  hobbles  on  scholars 
and  unnecessarily  risks  their  intellectual  freedom  can 
only  lead  to  disaster,”  says  the  report. 

To  extend  GI  sebool  benefits.  Rep.  Olin  E. 
Teague,  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  introduced  a  new  bill.  Rep.  Teague  intro¬ 
duced  the  bill  in  an  effort  to  meet  a  storm  of  com¬ 
plaints  over  one  part  of  President  Eisenhower’s  order 
ending  various  wartime  veterans’  benefits.  As  it  now 
stands,  the  Presidential  order  means  a  stop  to  accu¬ 
mulation  of  education  and  training  rights  after  Janu- 
aty  31,  even  for  men  already  in  service.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  losing  thousands  of  dollars  in  veterans’  bene- 
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fits  already  has  spurred  young  men  to  get  into  uniform 
before  the  deadline  cuts  off  their  eligibility.  Getting 
into  service  now  will  mean  little  as  to  eligibility  for 
GI  Bill  education,  howerer  —  unless  a  proposal  such 
as  Teague’s  is  enacted. 


•  Adminigtration 


To  treat  teachers  as  peers,  supervisors  must 
think  of  their  work  as  a  service  to  their  staffs.  Further, 
says  Lowell  W.  Beach,  U.  of  Michigan,  the  degree  to 
which  the  peer  relationship  is  achieved  depends  on 
these  three  factors: 

1.  Individual  teachers  need  to  be  accepted  “just  as 
they  are.”  Growth  and  change  in  teachers  must  not 
be  allowed  to  become  the  focal  Mint  of  the  super¬ 
visory  program.  “Growth  in  chilwen  should  be  the 
main  interest,  and  growth  in  teachers  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  incidental  to  the  activities  that  are  undertaken 
jointly  (by  supervisors  and  teachers)  to  improve  the 
instructional  services.”  A  contrary  attitude,  Mr.  Beach 
points  out,  results  in  a  superior-inferior  relation. 

2.  The  supervisors  must  have  real  interest  in  the 
teachers  as  individuals.  Administratively,  an  interest 
in  people  “determines  the  principal’s  approach  to  the 
solution  of  school  problems,”  the  author  points  out. 

3.  The  suMrvisor  must  recognize  the  leadership 
ability  of  teasers.  This  means,  says  Mr.  Beach,  that 
the  supervisor  structures  his  activities  to  make  this 
leadersnip  ability  available. 

“Characteristics  of  Good  Supervision”  appears  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  U.  of  Michigan  School  of  Education. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
School  Camping:  The  How  and  the  Why,  by  Arthur  W.  Silli- 
man.  Educational  Trend  No.  155.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publica¬ 
tions,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  25c.  Minimum 
order;  $1.  (How  to  begin  a  school  camping  program;  a  look  at 
3  successful  school  camping  trips:  some  bervefits  of  the  adven¬ 
ture  approach  to  education;  what  about  cost,  liability  for 
accidents?) 

The  School  Executive,  Jan.  1955.  American  School  Publishing 
Corp.,  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  50c.  (Special  issue:  Schools  1954. 
Devoted  to  important  happenings  in  administration  during  the 
past  year.) 

Handbook  for  Discussion  Leaders,  by  J.  Jeffery  Auer  and  Henry 
Lee  Ewbank.  Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  153p.  Index. 
$2.50.  (Revised.  Step-by-step  procedure  for  planning,  organ¬ 
izing,  and  leading  group  and  public  discussioru.) 


•  SchoolB  and  the  Public 


Edacators  need  not  be  asbamed  of  the 

schools,  says  Francis  Keppel,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education,  Harvard  U.  “Despite  the  gloomy  pro¬ 
nouncements  in  Collier’s  or  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  a 
modern-day  de  Tocqueville  would  surely  pronounce 
oiu-  schools  one  of  the  nation’s  great  accomplishments,” 
he  points  out.  And  still  more  important,  he  continues, 
“the  schools  are  better  in  what  the  pe^le  hope  for 
them  than  they  are  in  fact.”  America’s  eflrarts  to  trans¬ 
pose  its  schools  to  other  soils  in  other  lands  and  cul¬ 
tures  should,  by  their  very  failure,  “make  us  aware  of 


the  special  chemistry  of  hope  and  faith  that  make  them 
work  at  home.” 

If  Americans  in  general  understood  the  historical 

Elace  of  education  in  the  growth  of  their  democracy, 
lean  Keppel  continues,  many  of  the  educator’s  prob¬ 
lems  would  be  solved.  “We  would  not  be  asked  to 
undertake  the  impossible,  and  a  truer  estimate  of  our 
place  in  a  complex  society  would  keep  us  from  mak¬ 
ing  the  errors  or  the  snubbed.”  What’s  needed,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  is  more  careful  writing  and  historical  research 
on  education,  “not  more  articles  by  peripatetic  ob¬ 
servers  who  find  what  they  seek.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Schools,  Community  Are  Neighbors.  Supt.  of  Schools,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  20p.  Paper.  Free.  (Report  of  an  area  study  be¬ 
gun  in  1952.) 


•  Curriculum 


Wby  languages  are  weak:  Outstanding  weak¬ 
ness  in  language  instruction  in  the  U.  S.  is  the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  course.  According  to  Theodore  Heubener, 
director  of  foreign  languages  for  N.  Y.  Gity  schools, 
more  than  85%  of  the  students  who  take  a  foreign 
language  pursue  it  for  only  two  years.  “Within  so 
short  a  space  of  time,”  says  Dr.  Huebener,  “only  the 
foundation  of  a  language  can  be  acquired.”  Learning 
a  foreign  language  is  not  easy,  he  points  out;  it  re¬ 
quires  years  of  constant  practice.” 

The  greatest  damage  was  done  to  foreign  language 
instruction  when  the  colleges  lowered  their  language 
requirements  and  made  it  possible  for  a  high  school 
student  to  apply  for  admission  without  offering  any 
language.  Dr.  Huebener  believes.  “Let  the  colleges 
restore  the  three-two  language  requirement  and  for¬ 
eign  language  teaching  will  flourish  in  American 
schools,”  he  states. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Conference,  ed.  by  William 
H.  Bristow.  New  York  State  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development.  Curriculum  Center,  130  W.  55th 
St.,  N.Y.  19.  47p.  Paper.  50c.  (Important:  workshop  sum¬ 
maries.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 

Teacber  traiaintf  falls  good  reading  because 
of  its  emphasis  on  skills  needed  to  read  a  standard 
text.  This  emphasis,  says  the  English  Leaflet,  is  mis¬ 
placed.  “Only  rarely,”  it  continues,  “will  a  beginning 
teacher  be  introduce  to  the  rich  resources  to  be  found 
in  adolescent  and  adult  reading  to  supplement  and 
Oluminate  the  text  content.”  Partly  because  of  this  de¬ 
fect  in  teacher  training,  “it  is  possible  to  walk  into 
classroom  after  classroom  and  see  no  books  on  the 
shelves  except  current  or  discarded  textbooks.”  In 
many  classrooms,  “there  are  no  books  at  all.” 

It  appears,  continues  the  Leaflet,  that  a  significant 
emphasis  is  sorely  lacking  in  teacher  preparation.  “The 
ricn  offerings  for  young  people  in  science,  for  instance, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  specially  prepared  trade 
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books  on  science  subjects  for  every  age  level  to  ad¬ 
vanced  popular  and  technical  materials  for  gifted  stu¬ 
dents,  ougnt  to  have  a  place  in  the  regular  curricular 
ofFerings  of  a  science  class.”  And  why,  it  asks,  should 
an  English  teacher  give  credit  for  “the  reading  of  a 
third-rate  novel  in  preference  to  a  first-rate  science 
book?”  The  special  technical  interests  of  many  stu¬ 
dents  who  now  have  only  a  tepid  response  to  “litera¬ 
ture,”  could  be  fed  by  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  read¬ 
ing  list,  the  Leaflet  points  out. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Following  Graduates  into  Teaching,  by  Effie  G.  Bathurst  and 
Jane  Franseth.  HEW,  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  45p.  Paper.  2Sc.  (Summary  and 
analysis  of  follow-up  activities  now  provided  by  teacher-prepar¬ 
ing  institutions  supported  by  state  funds.) 


•  Th&  nrofettnion 


Teachers  have  good  mental  health  if  they 
can  meet  these  criteria,  says  William  C.  Menninger: 

—They  are  able  to  deal  constructively  with  reality 
—  even  at  its  worst. 

—They  find  more  satisfaction  in  giving  than  receiv¬ 
ing. 

—They  are  relatively  free  from  symptoms  produced 
by  tensions  and  anxiety. 

—They  can  accept  temporary  frustration  for  future 
gains. 

—They  are  able  to  sublimate  their  instinctive  hostile 
feelings  into  creative  and  constructive  outlets. 

—They  can  love. 

Dr.  Menninger  spoke  before  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  convention. 

Teachers  live  hy  freedom,  says  Ernest  O. 
Melby,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  New  York 
U.  “When  freedom  is  gone,  true  teaching  is  impossi¬ 
ble,”  he  points  out.  Thus,  says  Dean  Melby,  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  has  a  stake  in  freedom  beyond  that  of 
the  average  citizen. 

The  teacher  who  is  censored  and  controlled  either 
by  others  or  by  his  own  fears  has  ceased  to  be  a  teach¬ 
er.  “He  is  only  an  instructor.”  The  difference  between 
teaching  and  instructing,  says  Dean  Melby,  is  that 
instniction  is  measured  in  terms  of  what  people  know; 
teaching  is  measured  in  terms  of  what  people  are  and 
what  people  do.  “We  cannot  really  live  professionally 
unless  we  are  free,”  he  concludes. 

“Safeguarding  America’s  Freedom  Through  Educa¬ 
tion”  appears  in  School  and  Society. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Public  Education  and  the  Future  of  America.  Educational 
Policies  Commission,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  98p. 
Paper.  $1.50.  Quantity  discounts.  (Included:  “Public  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Some  Great  American  Prirtciples";  “The  Foundations 

§of  Universal  Public  Education”;  “Toward  a  Universal  Common 
SchooP’;  “Education  in  an  Era  of  Decision.") 

I  Bow  Out,  by  Maude  S.  Kenny.  Vantage  Press,  120  W.  31st 
St..  N.Y.  1.  51p.  $2.  (Teacher’s  autob^graphy.  Of  interest; 
letters  from  students.) 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


‘^Progressive  edacation’s*’  chief  faalt,  says 
C.  Page  Smith,  U.  of  California,  is  that  it  encourages 
the  cMd  to  talk  rather  than  to  listen.  And,  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “perhaps  above  all,  a  true  education  requires 
the  capacity  to  listen.”  Whenever  anyone  —  child  or 
adult  —  stops  listening,  he  stops  being  educated,  “how¬ 
ever  cleverly  he  may  talk,”  says  Mr.  Smith. 

If  primary  and  secondary  school  education  is  dis¬ 
couraging  the  discipline  of  listening,  it  is  doing  its  stu¬ 
dents  a  great  disservice,  Mr.  Smith  believes.  “Chil¬ 
dren  who  do  not  listen  unhaj^ily  do  not,  when  they 
get  older,  have  much  to  say.  They  may,  he  Mints 
out,  have  a  lot  to  say  about  how  things  are  and  why 
and  how  they  feel  about  all  these  things,  but  “relative¬ 
ly  little  in  the  way  of  vigorous  and  original  ideas  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  ingestion  of  a  certain  number  of  what 
for  want  of  a  better  word  we  must,  I  suppose,  call 
facts.”  Thus,  he  continues,  colleges  have  a  good  many 
“glib,  progressively  educated  students  who  talk  a  great 
deal  but  say  relatively  little,”  and  the  more  numerous 
“silent  types  who  dutifully  take  notes,  memorize  texts, 
and  repeat  what  they  have  been  told.”  The  pupils  who 
were  encouraged  to  talk  when  they  should  nave  been 
listening,  says  Mr.  Smith,“now  listen  when  they  should 
be  talking.” 

By  inviting  every  child  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
world,  concludes  the  author,  the  schools  “have  not 
created  bold  and  independent  minds  but  have  pro¬ 
duced,  on  the  one  hand,  the  bright  and  superficial  and, 
on  the  other,  the  passively  receptive.” 

“The  Sins  of  Contemporary  Education”  appears  in 
Educational  Research  Bulletin. 


•  Teaching  Methods 


If  “free-reading’’  becomes  “at-random” 

reading,  it  can  cause  more  damage  than  traditional 
methods  of  teaching  literature.  Unless  the  “free-read¬ 
ing”  program  is  guided  by  the  teacher,  continues  Doris 
Smith  in  Illinois  English  Bulletin,  “it  cannot  reach  any 
of  the  goals  which  we  have  established  as  desirable.” 
Students  will  allow  for  their  own  individual  differ¬ 
ences,  “but  this  may  not  mean  selecting  the  proper 
book  on  the  correct  level.” 

What’s  needed.  Miss  Smith  believes,  is  a  “guided 
free-reading”  program.  Ultimately,  the  book  is  select¬ 
ed  by  the  pupil.  The  teacher,  however,  is  responsible 
for  providing  a  wide  selection  of  books,  for  steering  the 
pupils  toward  books  that  will  be  right  for  them,  and 
for  helping  pupils  set  up  standards  of  their  own  in 
choosing  something  to  read. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Teaching  Every  Child  to  Read,  by  Kathleen  B.  Hester.  Harper, 
49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  416p.  Index.  $4.  (Emphasized;  how 
to  turn  theory  into  practice.  ImportarU:  criteria  for  evaluating 
in-service  education  programs.  Comprehensive.) 

Art  and  Play  Therapy,  by  Emery  I.  Gondor.  Doubleday  and 
Co.,  575  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  61p.  Paper.  95c.  (By  a  clini¬ 
cian  and  therapist.  How  creative  play  and  artwork  gitie  clues 
to  inner  needs  and  perspectives  of  children.) 
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QUOTES  FROM  CONFERENCES 

Excerpts  from  speeches  delivered  at  the  American  Historical  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention.  New  York  City,  Dec.  28-30,  and  the  Modem 
Language  Association  convention,  New  York  City,  Dec.  27-29. 


From  the  AHA 

It  is  now  common  to  insist  that  in¬ 
strumentalism  and  progressive  educa¬ 
tion  are  major  factors  in  contemporary 
anti-intellectualism,  considered  as  “the 
retreat  of  learning  and  reason."  It  is 
true  that  Dewey  ^owed  the  weakness 
in  the  old-fashioned  mental  discipline 
and  emphasized  problem-solving  ac¬ 
tivities.  But  it  is  unfair  to  identify 
instrumentalism  and  pronessive  edu¬ 
cation  with  the  current  distrust  of  in¬ 
tellectual  values.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  very  little  progressive  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  Second,  much 
that  is  called  progressive  education  is 
a  shocking  perversion  of  Deweys 
teaching  and  example.  In  the  third 
place,  the  criticisms  overlook  his  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  great  importance  of 
critically  reliving  and  reconstructing 
experiences  in  terms  of  new  situa¬ 
tions.  Dewey  did  not  reject  reason: 
he  tried  to  improve  reasoning.  Never¬ 
theless,  many  tenaciously  hold  that 
his  theories  have  subtracted  intellec¬ 
tual  values  from  public  school  educa¬ 
tion.  They  fail  to  see  that  these  have 
been  deleted  largely  because  of  an 
expanding  mpulation  and  the  voca- 
tionalism  demanded  by  a  business- 
minded  people. 

—Merle  Curti,  V.  of  Wisconsin. 


As  the  functionalists  seem  disposed 
to  consign  history  to  oblivion  anyway, 
perhaps  those  historians  who  have 
striven  so  manfully  to  meet  the  func¬ 
tionalists’  demands  will  now  feel  justi¬ 
fied  in  ceasing  their  efforts  and  get¬ 
ting  back  to  teaching  history  for  his¬ 
tory’s  sake.  'This  is  NOT  to  a  wee  with 
the  functionalists’  estimate  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  value  of  history,  nor  to  de¬ 
spise  education  for  democratic  citizen¬ 
ship,  to  which  history,  as  history,  has 
much  to  contribute.  But  education  for 
citizenship,  as  envisaged  by  the  func¬ 
tionalists,  is  not  enough.  As  history 
teachers  emancipate  themselves  from 
the  limitations  imposed  upon  them  by 
narrow  functionalism  they  may  once 
more  realize  the  fullest  powers  of 
history,  not  only  for  citizenship-train¬ 
ing  but  also  for  the  better  cultivation 
of  scholars  without  whose  manifold 
contributions  human  society  languish¬ 
es  and  degenerates  into  barbarism  just 
as  surely  as  when  its  citizens  lack  the 
civic  virtues.  Inasmuch  as  the  “new 
approaches’’  contribute  to  better  his¬ 
tory  teaching,  as  history,  may  they 
multiplyl  But  those  designed  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  functional  demands  of 
educationalists  as  courses  in  educa¬ 


tion  for  democratic  citizenship  often 
betray  history  as  an  intellectual  dis¬ 
cipline. 

—Raymond  P.  Steams,  U.  of 
Illinois. 

The  normal,  middle-road  educated 
American  that  you  meet  in  literary- 
academic  circles  assumes  automatical¬ 
ly  that  McCarthy  is  a  fascist,  out  to 
found  the  usual  storm-troop  dictator¬ 
ship  as  described  in  the  sociology 
texts  based  on  European  history.  At 
the  risk  of  dissenting  from  that  ma¬ 
jority  view  of  McCarthy  (the  majority 
of  a  tiny  minority:  book-readers),  I 
view  McCarthyism  as  so  dangerously 
seductive  to  America  because  it  is  so 
different  from  fascism  and  from  anal¬ 
ogies  with  Europe.  Thought-control 
and  nationalism  are  not  synonymous 
with  fascism  unless  you  confuse  the 
part  with  the  whole.  A  true  fascist 
would  exalt  executive  prerogative  and 
army  prerogative  rather  than  Con- 
wessional  prerogative  against  both  of 
these.  McCarthy  is  too  Lttle  of  an 
“ideologue”  to  be  a  fascist. 

—Peter  Viereck,  Mount  Hol¬ 
yoke  College. 
o  •  • 

From  the  MLA 

The  Office  of  Education  places  high 
importance  upon  the  goal  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  percentage  of  our  population 
who  can  understand  other  peoples  and 
cultures.  Knowledge  of  one  or  more 
foreign  languages  would  help  many 
Americans  overcome  the  communica¬ 
tion  barrier  which  often  blocks  their 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  free  world 
through  ready  exchange  of  technical 
economics  and  cultural  ideas  .  .  . 
Mere  knowledge  of  foreign  lan^ages, 
of  course,  will  not  assure  friendly 
cooperation  among  nations.  However, 
such  knowledge  plus  an  appreciation 
of  the  traditions  and  cultural  inheri¬ 
tance  of  foreign  people  make  it  easier 
to  accomplish  mutual  cooperation  in 
our  small  world. 

—Samuel  Brownell,  U.  S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education. 

•  •  o 

Since  languages  are  the  media  by 
which  the  value  systems  of  cultures 
are  given  reality,  the  teaching  of 
languages  and  the  teaching  of  cultural 
understanding  should  be  simultaneous 
rather  than  separate.  'That  is  to  say, 
we  should  teach  languages,  not  about 
languages.  We  should  teach  them  in 
culturm  context,  rather  than  in  a 
vacuum. 

It  is  a  recommendation  of  our  com¬ 
mittee  that  such  an  approach  be  in¬ 
cluded  from  the  be^ning  of  lan¬ 
guage  study,  and  we  recognize  it  as 
axiomatic  that  the  earlier  one  begins 
the  better.  'The  child,  before  the 


prejudices  and  conditionings  of  his 
native  environment  have  become  the 
hardened  core  of  his  view  of  man,  is 
ideally  fertile  soil  for  the  nurturing 
of  the  seeds  of  intercultural  under¬ 
standing.  Mature  as  the  intercultural 
insight  may  be,  by  some  queer  para¬ 
dox  it  seems  easier  come  by  in  the 
child  than  in  the  adult. 

—Wilmarth  H.  Starr,  U.  of 
Maine. 

•  •  • 

The  question  is,  do  the  individual 
learned  societies  wish  to  bring  their 
influence  to  bear  upon  the  practical 
decisions  of  American  education?  To 
a  too  great  degree  in  the  last  genera¬ 
tion,  they  have  not  been  trying  to  do 
that.  As  a  result  there  has  been  a 
very  unfortunate  split  between  schools 
of  raucation  and  the  secondary  schools 
on  one  hand,  and  liberal  arts  Col¬ 
leges  on  the  other.  Teachers  in  liberal 
arts  colleges  must  cooperate  with 
teachers  in  schools  of  education  and 
in  the  secondary  schook  if  high  school 
students  are  to  be  well  educated. 

—Thomas  C.  Pollock,  Netn  York 
University. 

•  •  • 

Did  you  know  that  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  secret  language  study?  In 
many  places,  it  seems,  there  are  for¬ 
eign  language  ventures  under  way  in 
the  grades,  ventures  which  cannot  be 
recorded  officially  because  the  teacher 
does  not  want  the  principal  to  know, 
or  the  principal  does  not  want  the 
superintendent  to  know,  or  the  super¬ 
intendent  does  not  want  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  next  district  to  know. 
Perhaps  thev  do  not  want  the  parents 
of  the  children  who  are  not  getting 
the  language  study  to  know. 

I  have  observed  such  a  class  my¬ 
self.  However,  I  am  not  permitted  to 
reveal  the  location.  Bootleg  classes 
they  have  been  called  —  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  under  the  counter  —  furtive 
French  —  surreptitious  Spanish  — 
guarded  German. 

—Kenneth  W.  Mildenberger, 
MLA  Foreign  Language  Pro¬ 
gram. 

•  •  • 

A  free  society  is  in  essence  a  spirit¬ 
ual  testament.  It  rests  upon  a  belief  in 
man  and  his  possibilities;  upon  the 
belief  that  each  human  being  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  realize  to  the 
full  his  potentialities  for  growth  as  a 
human  Being;  and  upon  the  belief 
that  free  men  and  women,  by  faith 
and  thought  and  toil  and  patience, 
can  fashion  and  operate  institutions 
which  will  be  effective  and  appropri¬ 
ate  to  their  needs  and  hopes.  From 
this  we  can  derive  a  primary  aim  of 
education  —  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  the  student,  and  to  nourish  in  him 
the  tendency  and  capacity  for  contin¬ 
uing  growth  throughout  his  life. 

—Milton  Katz,  Harvard  V.  Law 
School. 
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•  The  Learner 


Accurate  measure  of  mental  health  is  the 

child’s  adjustment  to  school,  says  William  Karp,  Vo¬ 
cational  Counsulting  Associates.  The  boy  or  girl  who 
actively  dislikes  school  and  whose  complaints  go  well 
beyond  “the  usual  grumbling”  may  be  troubled  with 
problems  that  have  little  to  do  with  school  routine, 
Mr.  Karp  believes. 

The  same  may  be  true  of  the  youngster  who  makes 
poor  marks  despite  good  ability,  or  the  child  who,  re¬ 
gardless  of  urging  —  or  nagging  —  “just  never  seems 
to  get  around  to  his  homework.* 

Actually,  Mr.  Karp  continues,  the  youngster  who 
is  a  lively  school  problem,  one  who  acts  up  and  gets 
into  di£Bculties  with  his  teachers  and  classmates,  may 
be  less  deeply  troubled  than  the  quiet,  conforming 
child  who  just  “sits  out”  the  school  hours. 

What  happens  to  the  gifted  in  high  school  is 
shown  in  a  study  made  by  William  D.  Sheldon,  Syra¬ 
cuse  U.  In  attempting  to  isolate  specific  characteris¬ 
tics  of  gifted  students,  Mr.  Sheldon  found  that: 

—The  gifted  in  high  school  are  usually  given  ma¬ 
terials  below  their  level  of  understanding. 

—They  are  often  bored  by  the  school  curriculum. 

—They  are  operating  below  their  own  best  level  of 
efficiency  in  skill  areas. 

—They  are  neglected  in  favor  of  the  average  or  be¬ 
low  average. 

—Their  use  of  talents  in  later  life  reflects  a  tremen¬ 
dous  waste  of  potential. 

“What  Are  the  Characteristics  of  the  Gifted  Stu¬ 
dent?”  appears  in  the  English  Record. 

Bad  spellers  In  high  school  have  been  bad 
spellers  for  years,  points  out  Edith  Summers,  Denver 
(Colo.)  schools.  *They  have  developed  a  disregard 
for  detail,  a  short  span  of  attention,  poor  imagery, 
lack  of  interest,  poor  methods  of  memorization,  and  a 
natural  desire  to  escape  into  classroom  disruptions.” 

High  school  students  who  spell  badly,  she  continues, 
are  inclined  to  have  only  one  approach  to  the  study  of 
spelling:  lip-spelling.  To  change  their  bad  spelling 
habits,  says  Miss  Summers,  is  a  gigantic  task.  Needed: 
the  student’s  full  cooperation.  'Teachers  can  help  stu¬ 
dents  develop  new  attitudes  toward  spelling,  she  con¬ 
tinues,  “through  an  appeal  to  reason,  to  practical 
usage,  to  achievement,  and  by  new,  vivid  methods  of 
teaching.”  Strongest  incentive  for  a  change  of  atti¬ 
tude,  the  author  concludes,  is  a  sense  of  growth  on 
the  part  of  the  student. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Adolescent  Exceptional  Child:  A  Realistic  Approach  to 
Treatment  and  Training.  The  Woods  Schools,  Langhome, 
Penna.  80p.  Paper.  Free.  (Proceedings  of  the  spring  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Child  Research  Clinic.  Included:  diagno^,  treat¬ 
ment,  and  training  of  the  retarded  child.  Emphasized:  voca¬ 
tional  training.) 

The  Study  of  Personality,  ed.  by  Howard  Brand.  John  Wiley 
Sons,  440  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  58Ip.  Index.  $6.  (Book  of  read¬ 
ings  from  psychology,  anthropology,  sociology.  Selections  by 
Franz  Alexaruier,  Gordon  AUport,  Neal  MiU^,  Harry  S.  Sulli- 
oan,  and  many  others.) 


•  Vocational-Industrial 


Vocational  teachers  sell  their  subject  to  the 

whole  school  if  they  are  wise,  says  the  American  Vo¬ 
cational  Association  in  a  new  book.  Good  public  rela¬ 
tions  with  students  in  classes  is  a  matter  of  good  teach¬ 
ing,  the  book  jpoints  out.  But  good  public  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  students  in  the  school  system  calls 
for  constant  planning.  'The  Association  suggests  these 
activities: 

—Sponsor  assembly  programs  describing  vocational 
work. 

—Report  class  activities,  through  a  class  reporter,  to 
the  student  newspaper. 

—Give  widespread  pubhcity  to  successful  graduates 
in  the  school  newspaper  and  on  bulletin  boards. 

—Arrange  to  have  students  visit  the  department,  or 
invite  students  in  academic  high  schools  for  a  guided 
tour  through  the  vocational  scnool. 

—Plan  career  day  activities  with  local  business  and 
industrial  firms  to  allow  students  to  see  at  firsthand 
the  job  opportunities  open  to  them. 

—Prepare  and  distribute  a  four-year  high  school 
curriculum  showing  how  and  where  the  vocational 
program  fits  in. 

Your  Public  Relations.  American  Vocational  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  1010  Vermont  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash.  5,  D.  C. 
88p.  Spirall^und.  $1. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Vocational  Education  in  Distributive  Occupations.  HEW,  Office 
of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  19p. 
Paper.  15c.  (Organization  and  operation  of  local  programs.) 
Interior  Elec'tric  Wiring  and  Estimating:  Industrial,  by  Kennard 
C.  Graham.  American  Technical  Socte^,  848  E.  58tn  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago  37,  III.  324p.  Index.  (Devoted  to  special  problems  of 
electrical  installations  in  factories  and  other  industrial  build 
tugs.) 


•  Audio-Visual 


40  Million  people  will  he  in  range  of  educa¬ 
tional  television  within  a  year,  according  to  David  D. 
Henry,  executive  vice  chancellor.  New  York  U.  Speak¬ 
ing  before  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish  in  New  York,  Dr.  Henry  said:  “Only  eight  to  ten 
years  ago  television  was  still  in  a  laboratory  or  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  Today  there  are  some  30  million  sets 
with  a  potential  audience  of  nearly  100  million  people. 
When  the  average  high  school  youth  in  many  com¬ 
munities  spends  more  time  in  front  of  a  television  set 
than  in  scnool,  we  must  take  heed  of  the  new  force 
that  is  among  us.” 

Educational  television  is  moving  rapidly  from  iso¬ 
lated  experiments  to  general  adoption.  Dr.  Henry 
pointed  out.  'There  remain  the  tasks,  he  continued,  of 
developing  operating  support,  demonstrating  what 
television  can  do  best,  and  integrating  its  services  in¬ 
to  the  total  educational  mission  of  the  country  at  all 
levels,  in  all  kinds  of  schools. 

“Educational  television  service  will  take  many  forms 
when  the  noncommercial  channels  are  established 
and  in  full  operation,”  he  said.  “It  will  be  an  impor- 


tant  visual  aid  for  the  regular  program  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  It  will  be  of  some  assistance 
in  the  classrooms  of  the  college  and  university,  particu¬ 
larly  in  science  instruction  and  in  lecture  aemonstra- 
tion.  It  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  education  of  the 
‘homebound’  child.  It  will  be  a  rich  source  of  audi¬ 
torium  program  material,  and  will  enable  school  chil¬ 
dren  to  have  favored  seats  at  spectacles  of  history  in 
the  making.  All  of  these  are  important  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  educational  television  to  formally  organ¬ 
ized  school  services.” 

•  Guidance 

Small  schools  get  more  guidance  when  they 
cooperate  with  each  other,  says  Harry  Leigh  Baker, 
Kansas  State  College.  Last  year,  five  small  high  schools 
in  Kansas  cooperated  in  employing  a  qualified  guid¬ 
ance  counselor  who  spent  one  day  each  in  a  different 
school.  The  result,  says  Mr.  Baker,  was  a  guidance 
and  counseling  program  for  these  smaller  schools  that 
rivaled  programs  in  large  secondary  schools. 

Each  school  district  paid  one-fifth  of  the  new  coun¬ 
selor’s  salary  and  $10  per  month  for  traveling  expenses. 
To  give  balanced  distribution  of  time  in  relation  to 
the  activities  of  the  schools,  the  schedule  was  rotated 
one  day  each  six  weeks. 

There  are  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages  in  the 
cooperative  employment  of  the  guidance  counselor, 
Mr.  Baker  points  out.  The  counselor  is  not  available 
in  the  school  throughout  the  week.  He  is  not  avail¬ 
able  to  teach  classes  which  would  contribute  to  the 
guidance  proCTam.  “But  the  schools  do  have  the  serv¬ 
ices  and  leadership  of  a  qualified  guidance  specialist 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  have,”  he  concludes. 

The  article  appears  in  Dec.  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Journal. 

To  provide  counseling  for  gifted  students,  a 
special  program  is  needed.  Whatever  the  school’s  re¬ 
sources,  says  Richmond  Barbour,  guidance  director, 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  schools,  counseling  for  the  gifted 
should  provide  the  following: 

—Granting  of  credit  by  examination  to  gifted  pupils 
who  can  demonstrate  mastery  of  required  courses. 
This,  says  Mr.  Barbour,  is  especially  important  during 
the  last  two  years  of  high  scmool. 

—Enrichment  opportunities  in  athletics,  dramatics, 
debate,  student  government,  and  other  co-curricular 
areas. 

—Cautious  experimentation  in  the  introduction  of 
college  freshmen  work  to  selected  12th  grade  gifted 
pupils,  permitting  them  to  achieve  advance  standing 
when  they  enroll  at  college. 

—Long-distance  planning  with  gifted  students  and 
their  parents  so  that  they  will  be  qualified  for  college 
entrance. 

Students  supply  the  answers  to  questions 
about  themselves  in  nondirective  interviews,  points 
out  Vivian  Ross  in  a  new  book.  In  directive-type 
counsehng,  on  the  other  hand,  “the  counselee  knows 
that  information  has  been  collected  about  him.” 


These  principles,  the  author  believes,  lie  at  the 
heart  of  nondirective  counseling: 

1.  Every  individual  has  worth. 

2.  The  sanctity  of  the  individual  should  never  be 
violated. 

3.  Every  individual  is  responsible  for  his  own  des¬ 
tiny. 

4.  Every  individual  can  be  trusted  to  choose  the 
best  course  of  action  for  his  own  good  if  given  a  fair 
opportunity  to  do  so.  (“This  tenet  is  the  nardest  for 
some  teachers  to  accept.”) 

Handbook  for  Homeroom  Guidance,  by  Vivian  Ross. 
Macmillan,  60  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  133p.  $2.50. 

What  hampers  vocational  guidance  is  the 

ever-growing  emphasis  on  counseling  for  over-all  ad¬ 
justment,  the  National  Manpower  Commission  be¬ 
lieves.  But,  says  the  Commission,  even  if  vocational 
guidance  were  to  restrict  itself  to  helping  individuals 
prepare  for  work,  “it  would  still  have  to  provide  an 
imposing  array  of  services.” 

A  well-organized  public  school  vocational  guidance 
program,  the  Commission  points  out,  should  provide 
services  in  the  following  areas:  vocational  informa¬ 
tion;  personal  data  collecting;  counseling;  placement; 
follow-up  and  research. 

A  Policy  for  Skilled  Manpower.  National  Manpower 
Commission.  Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y. 
27.  299p.  Bibliography.  $4.50. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Counseling  With  Young  People,  by  Eugene  Morris.  Association 
Press,  291  Broadway,  N.Y.  7.  144p.  $3.  (Designed  for  youth 
leaders.  Practical,  helpful  suggestions  for  teachers.) 

Changes  in  Women’s  Occupations:  1940-1950,  dir.  by  May 
N.  Hilton.  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  Womens  Bureau.  Supt.  of 
Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  104p.  Paper.  35c.  (Data  from 
the  decennial  census.) 

•  Higher  Education 

Today’s  high  school  graduates  differ  from 
their  predecessors,  says  B.  Leighton  Wellman,  Worces¬ 
ter  Polytechnic  Institute.  Their  education,  he  points 
out,  has  been  designed  for  living.  “Since  the  number 
of  hours  spent  in  tne  classroom  and  on  homework  has 
remained  the  same  or  been  diminished,  the  addition 
of  more  inteiesting  subject  matter  has  obviously  re¬ 
duced  the  time  devoted  to  the  three  R’s.”  Basic  con¬ 
cepts  are  still  being  taught,  savs  Dr.  Wellman,  “but 
the  long  hours  of  orill  that  make  for  mastery  are  no 
longer  available.” 

'The  effect  is  most  pronounced  in  simple  arithmetic 
and  algebra,  according  to  Dr.  Wellman.  “Witness  the 
college  freshman  who  can  solve  a  quadratic  equation 
(with  the  proper  formula),  but  fumbles  pitifully  when 
asked  to  mentally  multiply  7/8  times  2/3.”  To  stem 
this  tide  in  the  elementary  schools  is  “probably  h(^e- 
less”;  in  the  secondary  schools,  he  continues,  the  m- 
tervention  and  cooperation  of  college  educators  may 
bring  about  some  improvement”;  but,  says  the  author, 
it  is  now  up  to  the  colleges  to  recomize  today's  level 
of  achievement  in  mathematics  realistically,  and  de¬ 
sign  their  curricula  accordingly.” 
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Dr.  Wellman’s  article  appears  in  Jan.  What  the  Col¬ 
leges  Are  Going. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Statistics  of  Libraries  in  Institutions  of  Higher  Education: 
1951-52,  by  Willard  O.  Mishoff  and  Emery  M,  Foster.  HEW, 
Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C. 
60p.  Paper.  25c.  (Included:  summaries  of  basic  data,  by  type 
of  institution,  by  region,  and  by  state.  An  inventory.) 

The  University  Teaching  of  Social  Sciences:  Economics,  ed.  by 
C.  W.  GuiUebaud.  Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.i. 
27.  304p.  $3.  (Unesco  report  on  economics  as  it  is  taught  in 
universities  around  the  world.) 

Financing  the  College  Education  of  Faculty  Children,  by 
Francis  P.  King.  Henry  Hoh,  3S3  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  115p. 
Index.  $1.75.  (Approach  to  the  problem  of  making  college 
teaching  a  more  attractive  career.  Study  conducted  for  the 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education.) 

•  School  Plant 


Cooling  a  elassroom  is  harder  than  heating 
it,  says  Clayton  B.  Hershey.  If  designers  do  their 
work  properly,  he  believes,  they  will  calculate  heat 
gain  as  well  as  heat  loss  and  select  equipment  accord¬ 
ingly,  he  believes.  “Sometimes,  due  to  heavy  heat 
gain,  a  compromise  should  be  made  in  orientation  and 
structural  design  by  the  architect,”  he  points  out. 

To  keep  pupils  comfortable  by  controlling  heat  loss 
from  the  body,  the  heating  and  ventilating  system, 
says  Mr.  Hersney,  must: 

—Heat  the  room  quickly  enough  to  meet  varying 
conditions. 

—Take  care  of  cold  surfaces  of  large  window  areas 
which  cause  radiant  heat  loss  and  drafts. 

—Furnish  cool  air  during  heating  season  to  handle 
the  varying  and  sometimes  large  cooling  loads. 

The  cooling  load  in  a  classroom,  says  Mr.  Hershey, 
is  the  total  of  part  or  all  of  the  following: 

1.  Outside  temperature. 

2.  Sun  on  roof,  wall,  and  windows. 

3.  Lighting  load  (3.4  BTU  per  watt). 

4.  Occupancy  (240  BTU  per  pupil). 

5.  Excess  heat  due  to  improper  control,  lack  of 
control,  or  wrong  setting  (pupils  require  lower  tem- 
peratiu-es  than  adults  to  to  comfortable). 

Mr.  Hershey’s  article  appears  in  Bulletin  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  School  Directors  Association. 

T«  stretch  the  school  plant  dollar.  Architect 
Robert  W.  Ditzen  makes  these  suggestions: 

—Look  into  possibilities  of  combining  small  school 
districts  into  larger  ones. 

—Buy  a  large  enough  piece  of  land  early  before  the 
area  builds  up. 

—Plan  the  building  for  evening  use  for  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  use  it  over  the  whole  year. 

—Be  careful  not  to  build  over-specialized  space  for 
various  departments. 

—Use  the  out-of-doors  for  all  possible  learning,  in¬ 
cluding  nature  study  and  sports. 

—Eliminate  basements  where  possible. 

—Look  out  for  the  vastly  over-designed  heating 


plant  desired  for  the  coldest  night  at  4  a.  m.  when 
no  one  is  in  school  anyhow. 

Mr.  Ditzen  spoke  before  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Colorado  Association  of  School  Boards  in  Denver. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Toward  Better  School  Design,  by  William  W.  Caudill.  Dodge 
Books.  119  W.  40th  St.,  N.Y.  18.  271p.  Index.  Photograjms 
and  illustrations.  $12.75.  (Commonserue  approach  to  planning 
and  designing  better  buildings.  Included:  91  case  studies  as 
examples  of  solutions  to  specific  problems.  Author  is  an  out¬ 
standing  school  architect.) 

The  American  School  Board  Journal,  Jan.  1955.  Bruce  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  20  N.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago  6,  III.  35c.  (Annual  school 
building  number.  Important:  "Schoolhousing  in  1955.") 

•  Adult  Education 


Adalt  edncation  and  “civic  religion”:  If  the 

objective  of  adult  education  is  not  scholarship  and  not 
primarily  entertainment,  asks  Wayne  A.  R.  Leys,  what 
is  it?  His  answer:  The  objective  is  a  contribution  to 
rationality  of  a  sort  that  may  be  called  “civic  religion.” 

Civic  religion,  according  to  Mr.  Leys,  is  “the  culti¬ 
vation  of  intelligent  attitudes  towards  events  that 
otherwise  tend  to  emotionalize  the  citizen.”  It  is  a 
process  of  sharing  experiences  so  that  passionate,  sub¬ 
jective  impulses  are  restrained.  “The  goal  is  not 
necessarily  agreement  on  plans  of  action,  out  a  com¬ 
mon  orientation,  a  fairly  objective  understanding  of 
the  problematic  situations  of  life.” 

Many  adults  have  a  strong  desire  for  this  kind  of 
rationality,  Mr.  Leys  points  out.  It  is  not  an  interest 
in  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  “It  is  rather  a  desire 
to  ‘talk  things  over’.”  It  is  a  desire  to  clarify  thoughts 
as  advisers  untangle  worries  and  muddles,  “clearing 
away  irrelevances  and  meaningless  coincidences,”  says 
Mr.  Leys. 

In  short,  adult  education  is  not  directed  toward  an 
abstract  end  result,  the  author  concludes,  but  a  “focus¬ 
ing  of  abstractions  and  all  available  resources  upon 
some  stimulus  to  insanity  or  stupor.” 

“From  Ideas  to  Community”  appears  in  Jan.  AduU 
Leadership. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Handbook  of  Procedures  for  Teachers  of  Adults,  dir.  by  C, 
Frederick  Pertsch  and  Ethel  F.  Huggard.  Board  of  Education, 
City  of  New  York.  110  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn  1.  42p.  Paper. 
(Successful  practices  from  New  York’s  evening  schools.) 

•  Education  Abroad 


Iran’s  nomads  carry  their  schools  as  they 
move  along  centuries-old  migration  routes.  Camels 
and  donkeys  are  loaded  with  such  items  as  portable 
lap  desks,  primers  and  copybooks,  blackboards  and 
colored  crayons,  and  deflated  soccer  and  volley  balls 
complete  with  hand  pumps  and  nets. 

During  the  mmor  spring  and  fall  migrations,  when 
the  tribes  travel  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  a  day  tlu'ough 
mountain  wildernesses  and  desert  plains,  tne  school 
equipment  is  packed  into  baggage  rolls  of  tents  and 
carpets.  Classes  resume  after  a  six-week  break  when 
the  tribes  begin  their  winter  or  summer  grazing. 
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Education  Summary  •  January  20,  1955 


In  the  meantime,  certain  tribesmen  selected  as 
teachers  attend  teacher-training  courses  given  by  the 
U.  S.  technical  assistance  program,  which  organized 
the  nomadic  system  a  year  ago  and  supplies  the  equip¬ 
ment.  Teachers  learn  not  only  to  teach  the  Tmee 
R’s,  but  also  such  domestic  and  health  lessons  as  darn¬ 
ing  and  meat  drying. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Special  Study  on  Educational  Conditions  in  Non-Self-Goveming 
Territories.  Columbia  17.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  133p. 
Paper.  $1.50.  (Special  report  to  the  UN  General  Assembly.) 

The  Umbrella  Carden,  by  Maria  Yen.  Macmillan,  60  5th  Ave., 
N.Y.  II.  268p.  $4.  (Picture  of  student  life  in  Red  China  by  a 
refugee.  An  important  book.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Accent  the  physical!  says  Mabel  Lee,  U.  of 
Nebraska.  Growing  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
the  child’s  personality,  says  Miss  Lee,  has  lea  physical 
educators  to  minimize  physiological  objectives.  “I  feel 
strongly  that  it  is  a  greater  calamity  for  us  to  neglect 
the  physiological  objectives  of  our  calling  than  to 
neglect  any  other  objectives,”  she  continues,  “because 
when  we  fail  in  the  others,  other  teachers,  other  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  the  home  fill  in  the  gap  for  us.”  But, 
she  points  out,  no  single  other  department  in  the 
school  furnishes  boys  and  girls  a  chance  to  develop 
strength  and  endurance  through  exercise. 

During  periods  of  vigorous  exercises,  says  Miss  Lee, 
the  instructor  should  bring  out  all  the  psychological 
and  sociological  objectives  that  are  inherent  in  a  speci¬ 
fic  activity.  In  this  way,  he  contributes  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  child’s  personality  without  minimizing 
the  important  function  of  developing  the  child’s  body. 

Miss  Lee’s  article  appears  in  Jan.  Tennessee  Teacher. 

Immaturity  can  ruin  health,  says  John  A. 
Schindler,  Monroe  (Wise.)  Clinic.  “In  the  U.  S.  to¬ 
day,”  he  continues,  “more  than  50%  of  all  persons 
with  physical  disease  are  sick  because  their  education 
was  faulty.  This  fault  was  the  failure  to  teach  the 
most  important  attribute  in  living  effectively  with  our 
fellow  men  —  maturity.” 

Emotional  immaturity  not  only  can  wreck  mar¬ 
riages,  but  can  cause  pain  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  colds,  tiredness,  rheumatoid  arthritis,  coronary 
occlusion,  asthma,  kidney  diseases,  and  ulcers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr,  Schindler. 

“We  must  introduce  into  education  the  learning- 
maturity  concept.  The  development  of  adequate  ma¬ 
turity  must  be  one  of  education’s  primary  goals,”  he 
concludes. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Adapted  Physical  Education,  by  Arthur  S.  Daniels.  Harper, 
49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  538p.  Index.  $6.  (Principles  and 
practice  of  physical  education  for  exceptional  students.  Cov¬ 
ered:  organization,  administration,  curriculum,  class  and  indi¬ 
vidual  techniques  for  a  program  for  the  handicapped.) 

Health  Yearbook:  1954,  ed.  by  Oliver  E.  Byrd.  Stanford  U. 
Press,  Stanford,  Calif.  325p.  Index.  $4.50.  (Includes  268  ab¬ 
stracts  of  articles  in  the  field  of  medicine  and  health.  Materials 
taken  from  medical,  public  health,  and  other  periodicals.) 
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New  Classroom  material 

Yearbooks  Need  Financial  Legs  ...  to  stand  on. 
Money-Making  Ideas  for  School  Yearbooks,  by 
Wilbam  T.  Tardy,  gives  sponsors  and  editorial 
staffs  specifics  on  making  the  annual  pay.  Bright, 
witty  style.  Banks  Upshaw  and  Co.,  703  Browder 
St.,  Dallas  1,  Tex.  81p.  Cloth.  $3.  (Quantity 
discounts. ) 

Smithsonian  Launches  a  New  Series  .  .  .  with 
Masters  of  the  Air,  text  by  Glenn  O.  Blough.  De¬ 
picted:  progress  of  aviation  from  first  glider  flight 
in  the  1890’s  to  today’s  superjets.  Photograpns. 
31p.  Paper.  50c.  To  follow:  other  publications 
on  scientific  and  historical  subjects  related  to  the 
Institution’s  exhibits  and  collections.  Write  Dis¬ 
tribution  Section,  Editorial  and  Publications  Div., 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash.  25,  D.  C. 

Learninc-by-Listeninc  in  Classrooms  .  .  .  can 
be  improved  with  AVR  Hi-Fi  Phono.  Six  sets  of 
earphones  permit  individual  listening  without 
sound  bootns.  Optional:  extended-range  power 
speaker  for  group  listening.  Three  speed  turn¬ 
table.  Write  Audio-Visual  Research,  531  S.  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Chicago  5,  Ill.  Basic  Unit:  $79.95. 

“How  Foreign  Policy  is  Made"  ...  is  new  Gov¬ 
ernment  publication.  Included:  the  role  of  Con¬ 
gress  .  .  .  the  President  decides  .  .  .  the  people’s 
interests  .  .  .  American  Principles  Guide.  Dept,  of 
State  PubUcation  5585.  Write  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Wash.  25,  D.  G.  18p.  Paper.  15c. 

Four  New  Vintage  Books  .  .  ,  have  just  come 
off  the  press.  Titles:  Stephen  Crane:  Stories  and 
Tales,  ed.  by  R.  W.  Stallman;  Poetry  and  the  Age, 
by  Randall  Jarrell;  Psuchoanalytic  Psychiatry,  oy 
A.  A.  Brill;  Moses  and  Monotheism,  by  Sigmund 
Freud.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y. 
22.  Each:  95c. 

To  Encourage  Wider  Reading  ...  try  using 
Good  Reading,  ed.  by  Atwood  H.  Townsend. 
Brief  descriptions  of  over  1,250  books  from  every 
age,  in  every  field.  Included:  comprehensive  check¬ 
list  of  paperbound  books.  New  American  Library, 
501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  252p.  Paper.  50c, 

Acting  and  Personality  Development  ...  are 
stressed  in  On  Stage,  Everyone,  by  Grace  Barnes 
and  Mary  Jean  SutcLffe.  Materials  organized 
around  acting  projects  .  .  .  emphasis  on  expression, 
poise,  conduct.  High  school  level.  Photographs. 
Macmillan,  60  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11,  400p.  Index. 
$3.20. 

To  Put  Life  in  Literature  ...  try  showing  A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream:  Introduction  to  the 
Play.  Film  presents  key  scenes  from  the  play  .  .  . 
clarifies  characters,  relationships,  language.  Edu¬ 
cational  Collaborator:  Joseph  Wood  Kruteb.  Coro¬ 
net  Films,  65  E.  South  Water  St.,  Chicago  1,  lU. 
Color:  $137.50;  b&w:  $68.75. 

1954’s  Best  Juvenile  Reading  ...  is  listed  in 
Books  of  the  Year  for  Children.  Selected  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  25:  parents,  teachers,  librarians,  writers. 
Special  attention  to  inexpensive  books.  Grouped 
by  ages.  Write  Child  Study  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  132  E.  74th  St..  N.Y.  21.  lOp.  Paper.  25c. 

Look  at  Conflicting  Ways  of  Life  ...  is  taken 
in  Today’s  Isms,  by  William  Ebenstein.  Covered: 
communism,  fascism,  capitalism,  socialism.  Ex- 
lained:  psychological  roots  of  totalitarianism  and 
emocracy.  Useful  resource  reading  at  high  school 
level.  Prentice-Hall,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  191p. 
Index.  $.3.95. 
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